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THE CIRCULAR, 


fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE C CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vi egetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

i "Tuacker, Superintendent. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
tor frontier and western ‘rapping, manufactured 
by the een & 

. NewHouse, Superintendent. 


ann 





Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle cailed the Scur¥Le Hor, is manutactured and 
ottered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
Wit tue Various Kinds ol American Manulacture, 
at wholesale prices. 


A. W. Uaku, UV ) A. Mi LER, O G. Cans, Ag nis. 


an ‘Amertenent of our own 


Pravelinesteust H 
stock. 


manulacture, from curefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 
H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrie.p, 
Cravais: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
suyles, and thoroughly made. 
Mas. 8S. Van VELZER, oer eae 
#Palme-leaf Hats “manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mus. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 


ARPARADRADRAAAS 


; Superintendents. 














Milling ; Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 





D. J. Hay, Miller. 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CIRCULAR Uffice. 
Designing and Weed-lnareving by E. H. 
De Larne, Oneida Association. 


We eee 


ees 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Cv., N. ¥. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





-“Wallingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Onetna Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


gamPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be. sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


sam Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


jcommitted—the Sovereignty 


Our Platform. 

The motto of our paper, represents 
the cause to which all true believers are 
of Jesus 
Christ, in the individual, the family and 
the world. This is the final platform ; 
and vast as are the issues involved, it is 
the only one that is really satisfactory 
to the honest mind. It is a platform 
which will rally to itself in due time all 
the life of religion, patriotism, philan- 
thropy and reform, throughout the world. 

The convert to this platform asks for 
his work—How shall we forward our can- 
didate, and procure his election ? What 
can be done to introduce the universal 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ and the king- 
dom of God? We must evidently be- 
gin with ourselves—so believe and accept 
Christ that he shall take the throne of 
our hearts. Then we may extend his in- 
fluence to those who are nearest to us, 
and submit our families tohis name. A 
Christian is bound by the highest respon- 
sibility to rule his household for Christ ; 
and as a loyal partizan, he will insist 
that all his interests and connections 
shall lead in the same direction. So far 
as ourselves and our families are concern- 
ed, we have an immediate vote to give, 
on the great issue before us. 

In respect to the world there is also a 
work todo. Our candidate must be put 
forward and kept before the people, in a 
way that shall become known to the 
world. This is all that is necessary to 
secure his election ; a true knowledge of 
his spirit, character and purpose, is eter- 
nal life. But. to convey such a knowl- 
edge, requires time and patience, for 
there are many adversaries. On the one 
hand, all truth is electioneering for Christ 
—-it is scattering in one way and another, 
favorable impressions of him; and on 
the other hand, the principality of unbe- 
lief is distilling continual darkness and 
misrepresentation of him. We must 
favor the operation of truth, wherever it 
is seen, not only in our immediate circle, 
but in all the movements and events of 
the day. 

But principally, a knowledge of Christ 
will be diffused, and his cause will have 
triumphant progress, in the fact of the 
unity of his followers. This is the thing 
which Christ most relied on, for the suc- 
cess and popularity of his name ; and it 
will prove in the end, the wisdom of his 
policy. He prayed for his disciples, ‘ that 
they all might be one, that the world 
might know that he was sent of God,’ 
and he said to them, ‘by this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.’ Let it be un- 
derstood, that in kindling and circulating 
the spirit of unity among ourselves, we are 
most effectually preaching Christ. We 
are accumulating political capital fer the 
party, faster than we could in any other 
way. The power of love and unity is 
stronger than thut of isolation and selfish- 
ness ; and if the former have a lodgment 
with us, their mere growing and shining 
forth will magnetize the world. We are 
ambitious that the paper should be an 





organ and exponent of the unityof Christ’s 


prayer. However imperfect it may be 
in other respects, if it goes forth charged 
with the spirit of unity—if it is sustain- 
ed by the common interest, and is a sin- 
cere expression of the whole body of be- 
lievers, it will do its best work in the 
cause of the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 





The Good Spirit. 

David seem3 to have feasted his soul 
on the law of God; no matter how it 
came to him, whether by word, or spirit, 
or in the lessons of providence. He seems 
to have been in a school where not only 
precepts, but God’s ‘righteous judg- 
ments,’ as he calls them, taught him. 
He is continually referring to ‘God’s 
righteous judgments,’ and to the fact that 
he rewards every man according to his 
works, blessing the righteous, and sweep- 
ing away the ungodly like the wind. “He 
is like a child that bas a loving father 
over him, whose ways he is continually 
watching; discovering the character and 
will of his father in everything going on 
around him. That is the spirit of the 
119th Psalm. It is a childlike spirit, liv- 
ing all the time under God’s parental 
care, walking in his ways, and studying 
his character and will in his providences, 
as well as in his written commandments. 

That is the only true position for all 
rational beings—a position in which they 
fear and love God for themselves, and 
find out his ways and walk in them.— 
God is all the time acting upon them in 
various ways, and they should stand duti- 
fully watching him, and trying to find out 
his will in everything. That is the true 
spirit of obedience—obedience for all, 
young as well as old. It is not enough 
for the children, to learn obedience to- 
wards us: that is buta mere step to- 
wards true obedience. It may serve asa 
kind of practice for them to get them- 
selves accustomed to referring to the will 
of another, and be very useful in that 
way ; but before they will be sincerely 
and thoroughly obedient, they must get 
the spirit of that psalm in their heart 
toward God. They must earnestly desire 
to know his ways, to watch and see how 
he deals with us, and to seek to have 
communion with him, and he able to 
obtain wisdom from him, so that he may 
teach them to behave well, and put his 
laws into their hearts. 

The spirit of that psalm was in the 
heart of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
of all that have loved and served God in 
the ages that are past. Thousands of 
years ago they found out these same things 
that we are now learning, with regard 
to obedience to-God. We have a great 
deal more light, in many respects, than 
they had, but there is also a great deal 
more temptation from outward things to 
draw off the attention now. There was 
more simplicity then; the heart of the 
world had not become so dissipated as it 
is now. It was easier for individuals to 
turn in simplicity towards God. 

This spirit to fear and obey God, and 
seek his ways, was in the hearts of the 
prophets, and of a great many that we 





know nothing about, an innumerable com- 





pany out 1t of the Seuteh and oth er nations, 
all the way through the times of the Old 
Testament. And yet this company were 
not fully saved, and could not be saved 
from the bondage of sin and death, until 
Christ came. Christ had this same spirit 
in his heart, and had it to perfection.— 
Grace was given him from the Father, so 
that he was able to overcome entirely the 
spirit of darkness, and live with his heart 
toward God; as he says, ‘I have set the 
Lord always before my face.’ ‘Lo I come 
to do thy will, O God’ Christ was the 
first one in whose heart the dutiful spirit 
that we see in that psalm was perfected. 
And because it was perfected in him, and 
he was obedient even unto death, God has 
exalted him, and given him a name above 
every name, and set him at the right 
hand of power, and made him king of the 
world. 

Christ taught his disciples the same 
spirit and there were multitudes in the 
Primitive church who had the same spirit 
in their hearts—who cried for wisdom 
and for grace to be obedient, and obtained 
it, and were perfected in it ; and by their 
obedience attained the resurrection of 
Christ, and were received into the pres- 
ence of God and his holy angels. There 
they have lived since the Second Coming, 
and now they are coming down upon us. 
putting the same spirit into our hearts, 
seeking to make us dutiful children of God, 
who will love his statutes, and hunger af- 
ter his word. 

Since the destruction of Jerusalem, 
there have been undoubtedly those here 
and there in the churches and through 
the world that have looked upwards, 
and have had this same wisdom, though 
they have not realized all that God has 
done for the saints of previous dispensa- 
tions, and have not attained to a ful! 
junction with Christ and the Primitive 
church. We can see that multitudes in 
England and in Germany, two or three 
hundred years ago, in the time of the 
Reformation, had this same spirit. It 
was this sort of people that were driven 
out from those countries and came to 
America ; people that feared God, and 
sought to bring up their children in his 
fear. Kossuth was persecuted and driven 
from his country, but he and his nation 
were only seeking liberty ; and France, 
with all the revolutions and wars which 
have so constantly been going on there 
has only been seeking liberty. But that 
was not what the first settlers of this 
country were seeking. They were seeking 
the liberty to serve God. Our forefathers 
that settled New England two or three 
hundred years ago, and laid the founda- 
tion of all the good that is going on in 
this country at the present time, were 
men that were driven out from their own 
country because they heard the’ voice of 
God in their hearts, and were secking 
wisdom, and hungering after the same 
things that David was. That was the 
spirit of the New England pilgiims.-— 
They were men that made God and the 
Bible the law of the land. They believed 
that the God of the Bible, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was their 
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God. This was the spirit of the people 
from whom most of us are descended ; 
and they are alive yet. 

We will mind nothing about the world 
around us, but just remember who our 
friends ,are. Looking backward to the 
Jewish dispensation and the Primitive 
church, we see an innumerable company 
that have been washed in the blood of 
Christ ; that have followed the word of 
od till they stand pure before his throne; 
we will remember them. And then we 
will remember all that have feared God 
since their time, that are waiting patient- 
ly and expecting, as we are, to be taken 
into God’s family. God’s eye is upon 
them, and his care is over them —We 
will pay our attention to them, and let 
the world go.—Home Talk. 
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The Way of Escape. 


There hath no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man: but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bearit. Wherefore, 
my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry. I speak as 
to wise men; judge ye what I say. The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? the bread which we break, 
is it not the communion of the body of Christ? For 
we, being many. are one bread, and one body; for 
we are all partakers of that one bread. 1 Cor. 10: 
138—17. 


The connection of ideas in the above passage, 
fhough obscure at first, reveals on inspection a 
helpful glimpse of the gospel philosophy. 

1. After citing examples otf transgression and 
punishment in the history of the old Israelites 
particularly relating to idolatry and sensuality, 
Paul proceeds to say, as above, ‘There hath no 
temptation taken you, bud such as is common to 
man’ Weaie disposed to think at times that 
our temptations are special and peculiar; but it 
isnot so; since there are precisely the same 
classes of desires and passions in all men, out of 
which temptations grow. 

2. ‘ But God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able: but will 
with tne temptation also make a way of escape, that 
ye may be able to bear it.’ Note here, that noth- 
ing is said about abolishing temptation, or sup- 
pressing the passions which are the occasien of 
temptation ; no countenance is given to asceticism. 
The plan is, an escape provided rigit in the midst 
of the pressure. ‘With the temptation God will 
make a way of escape.’ 

3. ‘Wherefore, my dearly beloved,’ logically 
pursues the apostle, ‘ flee from idolatry.’ Tdula- 
try is the one comprehensive sin which includes 
all others. It is passion, unorganized, act- 
ing at variance with the great commandment to 
love God with all the heart. It means any love, 
any attraction, as for money, food, persons or 
life, which is not possessed and saturated by the 
love of God. ‘Beware of covetousness, which 
is idolatry.’ All temptation comes finally to this 
question of false worship—such as the devil put 
to Christ; andit is from this corner to which 
eur desires are continually leading, that we are 
assured God will make a way of escape. How ? 

4. ‘I speak as unto wise men; judge ye what I 
say. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ?’ Here is an illustration 
for wise men; the escape is as subtle in its prin- 
ciples, as the enclosing temptation, The wine 
and bread which we cat, viewed simply as objects 
of desire, and in the darkness of unbelief, tempt 
the appetite to idolatry. We love food; we can- 
not help it; it is a passion that is common to 
man; but going to its object asa mere animal 
exercise, without God, uninformed by the truth 
and unspiritualized, it becomes idolatry. Paul 
now shows the way of escape with this passion, 
by pointing beyond the bare material character 
of the food, and showing its significance as a me- 
dium of Christ. fn eating and drinking, do not 
stop as the animals do, at the externals of the 
thing, but iet your soul meet Christ in the enjoy- 
ment. So yeur feed becomes a communion of 
his body and blood, and your appetite leads to 
true worship. ‘The same philosophy is expressed 
in other ways by Paul; as where he says, ‘He 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and 


drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body. For this cause many are weak 
and sickly among you, and many sleep.’ The 
believers had lost the wide-awake penetration of 
faith that is necessary to deal with material 
things, and had poisoned themselves by eating 
mere food, instead of discerning the Christ-ele- 
ment init. They had neglected the provided 
‘way of escape. 

6. ‘For we, being many, are one bread, and 
one body; for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.’ The apostle here carries the principle 
that he had applied to food, to the case of the 
church as a social body. ‘The escape from social 
temptations is pointed out as of the same kind 
with that already described. It is by an interior 
perception, zoing beyond the individual aspect, 
which regards persons mainly, to Christ, and the 
faci of the oneness of all in him. This offers an 
escape to the spirit from temptations to idola- 
ry, false love, jealousy, sensuality, &c. 

There is thus for every passion, however eager, 
and for every situation, however captivating, 
a way of escape from sin, opening into Christ.— 
We are not to suppress ourselves; we are to go 
out in all legitimate directions for enjoyment ; 
but we must become so spiritually quick and 
acute that we canrot be cornered and held captive 
by any thing. Our attention must go home in 
all circumstances, break through all charms, to 
God. ‘Every creature of God is good, and noth- 
ing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving; for it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer.’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Foreign Summary. 





There is no news from Europe of any import- 
ance. 

There are rumors of a serious difficulty be- 
tween England and Mexico. It is said that the 
British Minister to the Government of the latter 
country has demanded his passports, and the 
British vessels of war at Havana have been or- 
dered to proceed to Vera Cruz to enforce the de- 
mands of their Government. 

The American ship Ocean Home was run into 
by another American vessel, off Lizard Point, 
England, and sunk in twenty minutes. Seventy- 
seven lives were lost. 

Home Events, 

Political subjects form the staple of newspaper 
discourse at the present time, and probably will 
continue to do sv till after the election. 

Things in Kansas look more favorable to the 
Free State party. Gov. Geary has arrived and 
delivered his Inaugural Address. He has also 
issued his proclamation disbanding the present 
military organization of the Territory, and calling 
for a new enrollnent of the inhabitants. The 
Border Ruffians have quarreled among themselves 
and been driven out of the Territory. Gov. Rob- 
inson and the other prisoners confined with him, 
under indictment for treason, have been liberated 
upon bail, and a general jubilee held at Lawrence. 
According to the latest accounts, however, the 
Missourians have again assembled in force, and 
threatened the latter place; and Gov. Geary has 
sent a detachment of United States troops for its 
defense. 

A number of political State Conventions have 
been held during the week among which we no- 
tice that of the Republicans at Syracuse in this 
State, nominating a full electoral ticket, and 
a ticket for State officers, John A. King of Long 
Island being the nominee for Governor. A Con- 
vention of North Americans was held at the same 
place and at the same time, and agreed to suppert 
the Republican nominations. A Convention of 
Radical Abolitionists, which also met at Syra- 
cuse, nominated Wm. Goodell for Governor.— 
A Whig National Convention has been held at 
Baltimore, endorsing Mr. Fillmore. A Fremont 
electoral ticket for the State of Virginia has been 
nominated by a Convention at Wheeling. 





Foreign Items. 

..--Twelve French and Germans under the 
Cummand of the French Count d’Esceyral, and 
under the protection of Said Pasha of Egypt, 
were to leave Europe Sept. 10, to explore the 
head waters of the Nile. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment furnishes three hundred soldiers to ac- 
company the expedition, which has thirty barks 
and two small steamers, and a crew of one hun- 
dred men, besides the necessary men and means 
to continue the journey by land beyond the head 
of navigation. Never before was a scientific ex- 
pedition fitted out in like manner. 

...M. Kossuth and his family are residing 





at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 





..-- It is stated that there isa probability 
of the entire fleet of the General Screw Steam 
Shipping Company being purchased at once by 
the Russian Government. 

...- We (Edinburg Courant) learn that Mr, 
Macaulay is about to travel to Venice, and on his 
return will proceed vigorously with his history. 


.... The Wesleyan Conference in England, has 
renewed its prohibition of dancing and card play- 
ing in the families of members of the body, on 
the ground that these practices ‘are not in har- 
mony with religion.’ 

.... According to the Revue Coloniale, cotton 
grows without cultivation on the banks of the 
Senegal, and in the district comprised between 
that river and the Gambia. It is obtained from 
a shrub, the gossypium punctatum, which is very 
vigorous and is from four to six feet high. The 
cotton produced there is fine and extremely white. 
In arid and sandy soils the tufts are small and not 
well filled ; but if the shrub were to be carefully 
cultivated they would become large and product- 
ive.— Post. 





MISCELLANY. 

....-In accordance with the resolution of Con- 
gress, the English bark Resolute has been pur- 
chased by the Government and brought round to 
New-York tu be refitted. She is said to be in 
the state in which she was originally found in the 
ice. Her masts, spars and rigging, are dilapidated 
in the extreme; her deck is covered with coils 
of cable, chains, spars and all the paraphernalia 
of aship, and through the hatchways may be 
seen the cabins in almost the same state of con- 
fusion in which they were abandoned by the crew. 
Various articles of clothing, sealskin boots, half- 
burned candle ends, cooking utensils, &c., &c., 
are scattered here and there in confusion. 


...- It is rumored that the Central American 
difficulty between the United States and English 
Governments, is likely to be settled by the latter’s 
recognition of the right of Honduras to the Is- 
land of Ruatan and the colony of the Bay Islands. 


.... The monster ship, Great Republic, which 
has for two years been engaged in the transport 
service of the French Government has returned 
to New York. Some idea of her capacity may be 
gathered from the fact that on one of her trips 
from Marseilles to Kamiesch, she carried 497cay- 
airy horses, for whose accommodation the two 
between-decks were partitioned into stalls, beside 
over 500 troops and the provisions and forage 
necessary for the voyage. On her last return trip 
from Sevastopol, she brought to Marseilles over 
3,000 infantry, beside her own crew and a large 
corps of cooks, servants and waiters, required for 
the Commissary Department, and this, too, with 
her lower hold full of guns of great size, shells, 
baggage and the necessary water and provisions. 


....We note among the novelties of the pres- 
ent political canvass, a formal call on Col. Fre- 
mont, by a large number of the book-sellers and 
publishers who happened to be present in New- 
York attending the usual fall Trade Book Sales. 
Some three hundred it is said joined in the call. 


.--A correspondent of the Tribune says, the 
refusal of the House of Representatives to vote 
the Army appropriation creates considerable sur- 
prise in Europe. The papers are ata loss to 
understand the machinery of the United States 
Government, and the spirit of the Congress which 
leaves the country without defense. Such is the 
prejudice in favor of a standing army that the 
strongest Radical would hesitate to favor such a 
measure in those countries, 


..--Mr W. T. Coleman, said to be the presi- 
dent of the executive branch of the California 
Vigilance Committee, was arrested in New-York 
last week, at the suit of one of the persons recent- 
ly expelled from that country to recover damages 
for injuries to person and property, and held to 
bail in the sum of $50,000. Several suits of a 
similar character are to be immediately com- 
menced by other parties. 





Faith an Inward Sense. 

Our attention was incidentally called, lately, to 
a long and apparently learned article in an old Re- 
view, endeavoring to demonstrate mathematically 
the fact of God’s existence. We involuntarily ex- 
claimed, after glancing over its barren generaliza- 
tions, Well! How much will it benefit a man? 
How much better is a man off, though he can de- 
monstrate the fact with all the certainty which 
logic and mathematics are eble to give, if, after all, 
his heart has no sympashetic connection with the 
being whose existence he is seeking to estab- 
lish, and he remains a stranger to him? The 


world of logic and philosophy, uf reason and 
science, has exhausted its strength on this topic 
to but little purpose, unless it be to serve as 
a stepping-stone to something better. A man 
may surround himself with it, and unless it 
turns him to something more life-giving, it will 
be barren, useless stuff. He will only gravitate 
away from the center of life towards outer dark- 
ness with accelerated speed. The only ffaith in 
God’s existence that is really valuable, is an in- 
stinct of the heart. The faith which gives a liv- 
ing satisfactory, knowledge of God, which puts a 
person into sympathetic rapport with his spirit 
and providence, and into harmony with his will 
and purpose, is an instinctive, spiritual intuition 
of the heart. There is a deeper sense than that of 
the underst nding, which instinctively recognizes 
God’s existence, and feels afier and finds him. 





An Error Correctep.—In the article headed 
‘ Education of Nations’ on the first page of our 
last No., in the second paragraph, the term, ‘ fac- 
ulty of invention’ is twice used, where it should 
read, ‘ faculty of imitation.’ It was a mistake of 
the composer which eseaped the notice of the 
proof reader. 





Incidents of ete -~egpenmens in the West, 
Ce 


Ravenna, Portage Co. Ohio, Sept. 18, 1856. 

Dear Bro. H.—-: Wishing to write to some 
one, and let the Community know of our pros- 
perous journey hitherto, [ direct this letter to 
you. 

Leaving Oneida Depot at 12 0’ clock, and stop- 
ping an hour and a half on the way, we reached 
Cleveland at} past 7 the next morning: thus 
traveling over 350 miles by car and boat in 18 
hours. Our ride on the lake from Buffalo to 
Cleveland was made quite pleasant by a clear 
moonlight night, the moderate rocking of the boat 
(which, by the way, was new and very finely 
made and furnished, called the ‘ Western Metrop- 
olis,’) and the good society of brother K. 


We remained in Cleveland Tuesday ; from there 
we came to Newburgh, then to Hudson, and then 
to this place: have succeeded in business as well 
as we expected to, and have good courage for the 
future. 

The people in this section of the State com- 
plain of a drought the present season, and certain- 
ly the corn and other standing crops indicate it. 
Fruit is rather scarce here as well as in New York. 
In Cleveland there were an abundance of peach- 
es for sale, of inferior varieties; but, as one man 
said, they asked ‘a sixpence a bite.’ All the 
peach trees I have noticed in door-yards, and 
elsewhere, are dead and dying, unless they stand 
where they are protected by buildings. To-day 
we have attended the Purtage County Fair; but 
found little there worth seeing. Indeed, the dis- 
play of fruits and vegetables at home, a few days 
before we left, was unequalled by any thing we 
have seen on exhibition to-day. 


Have you ever become acquainted with the 
sect known by the name Campbellites, and who 
call themselves Disciples? They are quite nu- 
merous in this State, in Kentucky, and some 
other States. Last season, when here, I heard 
one of their miristers preach a sermon; and a few 
nights since I stayed with a very talkative one, 
who seemed determined that we should know all 
that he did about religious matters. Yhe most 
popular idea put forth by the Disciples is that of 
abolishing sectarianism, or rather harmonizing all? 
sects—including within one fold all who acknow]- 
edge themselves believers in the Bible and disci- 
ples of Christ. Our host was quite intelligent, 
and evidently wished to treat us very politely , 
but his devotion to anti-sectarianism, and to his 
own view of the Bible, made him the most sec- 
tarian man I ever met. It became evident that 
his zeal for the Bible, was after all, zeal for the 
Campbellite view of the Bible, and antagonism to 
every thing else. We did not choose to argue 
with him; but when we mentioned that there 
was one institution in New York different from 
any thing in this vicinity, viz.,a Christian Asso- 
ciation after the model which was exhibited to 
the world on the day of Pentecost, his first ques - 
tion was, Do they believe in water baptism 7— 
After receiving our answer, the Oneida Associ- 
ation was placed outside of Discipleism. He put 
forth many propositions, of which the following 
may serve 28 examples; 


Water baptism is a saving ordinance. 

No man can be saved unless he be immersed. 

There is no longer any baptism of the Holy 
Ghost ; that having ended when Christ and the 
apostles passed out of the world. 





The age of miracles is past. 
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We know nothing about the Spirit of God in- 


dependent of the Bible. 

Salvation is dependent on our own works. 

We are ‘ poor miserable creatures’—none of us 
live without sin. 

We contented ourselves with inquiring what 
was meant hy the words, ‘ One faith, one Lord 
one baptism ;’ ‘He [Christ] must increase, but I 
{John the Baptist] must decrease ;? He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, &c., and these signs shall 
follow them that believe,’ &c.; ‘The Spirit witness- 
eth with our spirits;’ Faithful is he which hath 
called you.? ‘He that is born of God doth not 
commit sin, and he cannot sin, etc. His reply 
to the last text was very amusing: he said that a 
person could not sin while he was born of God, 
but there were moments when he would fall away ! 

So much about Campbellism. It is plain that 
the Christian world will not be harmonised in any 
such way. No less an agent can effect this than 
the Spirit of God manifested in the world, and pro- 
ducing as wonderful changes as it did 1800 years 
ago. Yonrs, &c., W. A. HL 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday Sept. 18.—We have excessively warm 
weather for this seasun of the year. To-day the 
thermometor stood at 92 deg. in the shade.— 
Crowds of visitors from morning til! nght, keep 
those whose business it is to wait on company, 
busy enough, though they do it, with hearty 
good will. A bee in the afternoon finished cut- 
ting up the corn. All the spare help is employed 
to good advantage at this time, men, women, and 
children, in preparing and bottling tomatoes, for 
market and for home consumption. We put them 
up in glass bottles, holding nearly a quart, which 
we think preferable to tin cans. It is getting to 
be quite a business with us at this season. We 
have already filled about 1200 and hope to fill 800 
more. 

Friday Sept. 19.—A fishing party of 23 started 
quite early this morning for the lake, and re- 
turned in the evening bringing home, as spoil, 
over 300 nice fish. Seven girls varying in age 
from 9 to 12 years, were of the company. They 
were delighted with their new experience of a 
sail on the Lake, and the sport of catching fish.— 
A little sea-sickness however was a trifling draw- 
back to their pleasure. After their return the 
rather unattractive task of dressing so many fish, 
was accomplished in a bee, in less than an hour, 
and made sport of. Just before supper, we saw 
a burst of smoke rise suddenly, on the hill a half 
mile east of us, and it soon became evident, that 
some of our neighbor’s buildings, were on fire.— 
The men and boys started for the scene of con- 
flagration, upon the run, many of them with pail 
in hand. The building proved to be a house for 
drying hops. No damage done, except the burn- 
ing of the building and about $25 worth of hops. 

Saturday Sept. 20.—Orders for traps from all 
parts of the country are received almost daily; 
and this branch of business seems to be on the 
increase with us. The work is admirably fitted 
for aggregation, and the employment of persons 
of both sexes, and all ages. Considerable nicety 
and exactness, are requisite in fitting the various 
parts, matching the jaws, &c. The women like 
the work: it has been a regular employment 
for quite a number of them, to work two three 
hours per day during the summer, and it will 
probably require more help the coming winter, 
as the demand for traps increases. The evening 
was devoted to the criticism of a juvenile mem- 
ber of the band of musicians, religious testimony 
and confessions of Christ. 

Monday, Sept. 22.—Let us sit down and see 
what seventy-one men and boys, and sixty-seven 
women and girls are engaged in, for that is the 
number of our industrial army at present. Clear- 
ing up and ploughing the swamp--employing two 
companies, one to plough, and another to work 
the stump-machine; dressing the strawberry 
grounds ; finishing addition to children’s house 3 
preserving fruit by the air-tight process; prepar- 
ing articles for the Oneida County Fair. These 
attract our attention at the first glance. Beside 
these are our regular businesses; the printing- 
office, trap-shop, machine-shop, blacksmith-shop, 
shoe-shop, grist-mill, gardening, nursery and fruit 
department, silk peddling, (now employing 8 men, ) 
tailoring, teaching school, kitchen department, 
dairy and children’s department. All of these 
branches are in active operation to-day, and pro- 
vided with help from the above-mentioned num- 
ber. There is book-keeping, waiting on company, 
business agency, caring for invalids, &c,, besides 
other domestic matters carried on exclusively by 
the women, such as spinning, weaving, &éc.—— 
In the evening, criticism of a sister who is visiting 
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us, and who desired an expression of the family 
feeling towards her. 

Tuesday, Sept. 23.—Brisk demand for labor, 
with good heart and enterprising spirit to meet 
it. A bee of two hours in the afternoon, to check 
the advance of weeds in the garden and straw- 
berry beds. So large a part of our attention of 
late has been turned in other directions, that the 
weeds have taken advantage of the occasion to 
accumulate in some degree. Conversation in the 
evening upon the subject of health. Good appe- 
tite and fellowship with labor is essential to a 
healthy state of mind and body. A dull, inac” 
tive spirit, which is unambitious to express itself 
usefully, is an almost inevitable breeder of bad 
health, bad digestion, and bad relations with the 
universe generally. But the enthusiasm which 
manifests itself in a high degree of industrial ac- 
tivity and enterprize, is the counterpart of the 
resurrection spirit, which is the fountain of un- 
failing health. Confidence was expressed. that 
the element of resurrection-industry is gaining 
ground among us, and that its results will mani 
fest themselves in a universally vigorous condi- 
tion of bodily health. After meeting, the bo- 
quets of flowers intended for exhibition at the 
Oneida County Agricultural Fair, were brought 
into the room and duly admired by the lovers of 
Flora. One of these nosegays was composed en- 
tirely of many-colored verbenas, whose delicate 
hues blended beautifully together: another was 
made up of dahlias ; while the third was a con- 
glomerate of all the varieties extant in our gar- 
den. 

Wednesday, Sept. 24.--Our first qut-look this 
morning was rather disheartening. A chill, cold 
rain had begun,—the precursor, we imagine, of 
the equinoctial storm—the dividing line between 
the summer and winter solstices. Summoning 
our heroism, however, we repaired to the barn- 
yard and milked our accustomed number of cows, 
though we were well drenched in so doing. But 
a cheerful fire and a warm breakfast soon restored 
the equilibrium between the outer and inner man, 
and we ceased to regard the weather as disagree- 
able, in view of the in-door comforts it gives rise 
to.—A~As an Association, the desire is strong 
among us, to make the approaching winter a period 
of growth and improvement in interior culture. 
During the time of hibernation, when the bloom- 
ing verdure of the outer world is taken from ue, 
it is a fitting opportumity to make advance in the 
education of heart and mind. The inclemency 
of the elements draws us closer together, and 
gives rise to many conditions favorable to the de- 
velopment of unity among our members. The 
enthusiasm for stucy, which during the pressure 
of summer business, has been in a measure super- 
seded, is returning to us. And as our attention 
is withdrawn from the outward attraction of the 
seasons, the inward monitor speaks yet more 
strongly, commending to us those pleasures which 
those only find who ‘seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness.’ 

ffome Paragraphs, 
Rest in Christ. 

‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
I find these words of Christ true and ap- 
propriate in my every-day experience, and 
just the remedy needed when troubled 
with care, and oppressed with the doing- 
spirit. Some days ago, I found myself 
in this state, reduced in spirit and body, 
and was led to ask myself, what I should 
do to find rest, and how I should obtain 
it? I saw clearly that it is a false state 
of things to be obliged every once ina 
while to seek new circumstances in order 
to rest, and what I need is to look to 
Christ within my own heart, and in my 
surroundings, and expect him to help me 
to remain, or rest just where I am, sur- 
rounded by all the temptations of my sit- 
uation, and still not yield to them. My 
heart teld me to look to God for faith, 
and throw my cares on Christ, who car- 
eth for us and what I sought, I should 
obtain. Nor did I look in vain: immedi- 
ately, life and strength began to work in 
me, and Christ proved himself all that 
he had promised, a better resting place 
than change of circumstances. In re- 


turning and rest was my salvation, and 

















in quietness and confidence, my strength. 
L. A. 7. 


‘Be ye Thankful.’ 

If we watch our own experience, or 
that of others, we may notice every 
day, how much our happiness depends on 
having a thankful spirit. Indeed, it is 
impossible to be really happy without it- 
If we are in an unthankful state, every 
thing arcund us and within us seems 
gloomy and sad, and we are tempted to 
find fault with ourselves and all our sur- 
roundings. Even the beauties of nature 
—the earth decked in all her summer ver- 
dure and loveliness—have no charm ; our 
very friends seem to have estranged them- 
selves from us, and our hearts are deject- 
ed and lonely. The unthankful spirit 
sees God in nothing ; and without the 
light of his countenance, all, of course, 
must be dark and desolate. But let the 
heart, in the face of temptation, stir it- 
self up to thankfulness—to a recogni- 
tion of God’s goodness, in his dealings 
with us—and mark the change. God 
meets us in this spirit, and the light of 
his presence brightens and beautifies all 
we have to do with. That which before 
was void of all charm, now seems glowing 
with beauty and love, because our hearts, 
in this state, are in unison with the God 
of love. Friends, who, in our unthank- 
ful imaginings, we thought cold toward 
us, now seen in their true light, are full 
of kindness and loving devotion. And 
yet nothing is changed, only in our own 
hearts. Thus we find that an unthank- 
ful spirit isa medium of darkness and 
sorrow, and of all that is unlovely ; while 
a spirit of thankfulness fills us with love, 
light and joy, and all that is lovely. ¢ 





Amusements and the Quakers, 

We see by a notice in the Home Journal, of a 
Report on the subject of Amusements, made to 
the ‘Pennsylvania Yearly’ Meeting of Progress- 
ive Friends,’ by Oliver Johnson, that that order 
of religionists is likely to break over the bounds 
which they have heretofore so rigidly maintained 
in regard to them. On the subject of music the 
report says, ‘The early Friends found it so inter- 
mixed with the superstitious formalities of a 
corrupt church, and 8o perverted by frivolity and 
passion, that they mistock it for an evil; and the 
Quakers of the present day are hugging with 
blind pertinacity the mistake of their fathers.’ 
But the following paragraph on the subject is 
getting pretty well over to the other side, and is 
as strong and genial a plea in its favor as any 
ardent enthusiast of the science could desire: 

“Music is the delight of children. It 
soothes them in moments of fretfulness and 
passion, it diverts them in hours of suffering 
and pain. Even quaker mothers know by ex- 
sr the magic potency of the cradle-song. 

n after-life it has great power over man’s 
emotional nature. Every feeling of joy or 
grief may be poured forth in song. Every 
noble sentiment or emotion that ood the hu- 
map breast finds a natural outlet in musical 
tones There is no more inspiring stimulus 
for man’s highest faculties, nothing better 
adapted to raise him above all that is low and 
groveling, than the delights of musie, espe- 
cially when they mingie with or flow through 
the charmed language of poetry. If any one 
doubts that music may be made a means of ele- 
vating human nature, let him observe the 
effect of a song, set to fitting words, upon the 
inmates of a prison. Let him note the evi- 
idences of sorrow for weakness and sin, the 
kindling of hope in place of despair, the resus- 
citation of long-buried associations of home 
and kindred, and the exbibitiougof gentleness 
instead of passion, that may thus be produced, 
and surely he will doubt no more. ‘I am no 
musician,’ says Channing, ‘and want a good 
ear, and yet [ am conscious of a power in mu- 
sie which [ want words to describe. It touch- 
es chords, reaches depths in the soul, which 
lie beyond all other influences, extends my 
consciousness, and sometimes gives me a pleas- 
ure which I have found in nothing else.” 

The report contains a quotation from Wm. El- 
leily Channing on the subject of dancing, which 
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commends itself to us as wise and judicious, and 
which we give below. It accords in a good de- 
gree with our own views and practice in regard 
to it. 

* Dancing is an amusement which has been 
discouraged in our country by many of the 
best people, and not without reason. Danc- 
ing is associated in their minds with balls ; and 
this is one of the worst forms of social pleas- 
ure. The time consumed in preparation for a 
ball, the waste of thought upon it, the extrav~- 
agance of dress, the late hours, the exhaus- 
tion of strength, the exposure of health, and 
the languor of the succeeding day—these, and 
other evils connected with this amusement, are 
strong reasons for banishing it from the com- 
munity. But dancing ouglt not therefore to 
be proscribed. On the contrary, balls should 
be discouraged-—for ths, among other reasons, 
that dancing, instead of being a rare pleasure, 
requiring elaborate preparation, may become 
an every-day amusement, and may mix with 
our common intercourse. This exercise is 
among the most healthful. The body as well 
as the mind feels its gladdening influence. No 
amusement seems more to have a foundation 
in our nature. ° Y * It is to be 
desired that dancing should become too com- 
mon among us to be made the object of special 
preparation as in the ba!l; that members of 
the same family, when confined by unfavora- 
ble weather, should recur to it for exercise and 
exhilaration; that branches of the same fami- 
ly should enliven in this way their occasional 
meetings ; that it should fill up an hour in all 
the assemblages for relaxation in which the 
young form a part.” 








Sexual Character of the Strawberry. 

The following is a succinct statement of the 
cunclusions to which practical cultivators have 
generally come in regard to the sexual character 
of the strawberry, (which it is well known was a 
mooted question for a number of years,) and may 
be of use to our readers. [tis from a report on 
the subject, by a committe at Cincinnati, Ohio a 
few years since: 

1. That strawberry plants raised from seed, 
like many other plants, are liable to run into 
diversified varieties ; and a peculiarity in these 
varieties, is the irregularity of the reproductive 
or sexual organs. 

2. That a few varieties have the flowers per- 
fect in the sexual organs, and present the sta- 
mens and pistils both fully developed in each 
flower. Such flowers may produce a good crop 
of medium-sized fruit. 

3. Another class, whichis numerous and 
embraces the best varieties usually cultivated, 
has the female or pistillate organs fully de- 
voped, and the male or staminate, organs 
so imperfect, that at first glance they ap- 
pear to be wanting ; but a critical examination 
and dissection of the flower will disclose them, 
few in number, and so imperfect in anthers 
and pollen, that they appear incapable of fer- 
tilizing the stigmas; consequently, they are 
termed pistillate or female plants, and require 
a staminate plant near them to furnish the fer- 
tilizing powers ; for without staminate plants, 
the crops will be small, and the berries imper- 
fect. Hovey’s Seedling plant will illustrate 
this class. 

4. Other varieties are perfect in the male or 
staminate organs, with the pistils imperfect.— 
Such plants will produce an imperfect crop, 
although some flowers may have perfect pistils, 
and produce the berries of large size ; but un- 
der the most favorable circumstances they will 
fail to mature an abundant crop of fruit. 

It may be proper here to state, tiat these 
varieties have a strong growth, producing vig- 
orous runners, and aa planted with pistil- 
late plants, they will within two or three years, 
occupy all the ground, and the cultivator, who is 
ignorant of their habits, generally concludes 
that his productive plants have become barren ; 
whereas, by proper examination, he would see 
that the pistillate plants had been displaced by 
the rapid growth of the staminates, and the 
qnantity of fruit proportionably diminisbed.-— 

5. There are other varieties so defective in 
the pistils or female organs, as to be complete- 
ly sterile, and fail to produce fruit, either in 
their native state or under the most careful 
cultivation. 

From Emerson’s ‘English Traige.’ 
The * Times.’ 

The power of the newspaper is familiar in 
America, aud in accordance with our political 
system. In England, it stands in antagonism 
with the feudal institutions, and it is all the 
more beneficent succor against the secretive 
tendencies of a monarchy. The eclebrated 
Lord Somers ‘ knew of no good law proposed 
and passed in his time, to which the public pa- 








pers had not directed his attention." There 
is no corner and no night. A relentless in- 
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nisition drags every secret to the day, turns 
the glare of this solar microscope on every 
malfaesance, so as to make the public a more 
terrible spy than any foreigner ; and no weak- 
nexs can be taken advantage of by an enemy, 
since the whole people are already forewarned. 
Thas England rids herself of those incrusta- 
tions which have been the ruin of old states. 
Of course, this inspection is feared. No an- 
tique privilege, no comfortable monopoly, but 
# es surely that its days are counted ; the peo- 
ple are familiarized with the reason of reform, 
ond, one by one, take away every argument of 
the obstructives. ‘So your grace likes the 
comfort of reading the newspapers,’ said Lord 
Mansfield to the Duke of Northumberlaud ; 
‘mark my words ; you and T shall not live to 
sce it, but this young gentleman (Lord Eldon) 
may, or it may be a little later; but a little 
sooner or later, these newspapers will most as- 
suredly write the Dukes of Northumberland 
out of their titles and possessions, and the 
country out of its king.’ The tendency in 
England towards social and political institu- 
tions like those of America, is inevitable, and 
the ability of its journals is the driving force: 

England is full of manly, clever, well-bred 
men who possess the talent of writing off-hand 
pungent paragraphs, expressing with clearness 
and courage their opinion on any person or 
performance. Valuable or not, it is a skill 
that is rarely found, out of the English jour- 
nals. The English do this, as they write poc- 
try, as they ride and box, by being educated 
to it. Hundreds of clever Praeds, and, 
Freres, and Froudes, and Hoods, and Hooks, 
and Maginns, and Mills, and Macaulays, 
make poems, or short essays for a journal, as 
they make speeches in Parliament and on the 
hustings, or, as they shoot and ride. It is 
a quite accidental and arbitrary direction of 
their general ability. Rude health and spirits, 
an Oxford education, and the habits of society 
are implied, but not a ray of genius. It comes 
of the crowded state of the professions, the vio- 
lent interest which all men take in politics, the 
facility of experimenting in the journals, and 
high pay. 

The most conspicuous result of this talent is 
the * Times’ newspaper. No power in England 
is more felt, more feared, or more obeyed. 
What you read in the morning in that journal, 
you shall hear in the evening in all society. 
It has ears every where, and its information is 
earliest, completest, and surest. It has risen, 
year by year, and victory by victory, to its pre- 
sent authority. I asked one of its old con- 
tributors, whether it had once been abler than 
it is now? ‘Never,’ he said,‘ these are its 
palmiest days.’ It has shown those qualities 
which are dear to Englishmen, unflinching ad- 
herence to its objects, prodigal intellectual 
ability, and a towering assurance, backed by 
the perfect organization in its printing-house. 
and its world-wide net-work of correspondence 
and reports. It has its own history and famous 
trophies. In 1820, it adopted the cause of 
Queen Caroline, and carried it against the king. 
It adupted a poor-law system, and almost alone 
lifted it through. When Lord Brougham 
was in power, it decided against him, and pull- 
ed him down. It declared war against Treland, 
anc conquered it. It adopted the League 
against the Corn Laws, and, when Cobden had 
bugun to despair, it announced his triumph. 
It denounced and discredited the French Re- 
public of 1848, and checked every sympathy 
with it in England, until it had enrolled 200, 
000 special constables to watch the Chartists, 
and make them ridiculous on the 10th April. 
It first denounced and then adopted the new 
French Empire, and urged the French Alli- 
ance and its result. It has entered into each 
municipal, literary, and social question, almost 
with a controlling voice. It has done bold and 
seasonable service in exposing frauds which 
threatened the commercial community. Mean- 
time, it attacks its rivals by perfesting its print- 
ing machinery, and will drive them out of cir- 
culation: for the only limit to the circulation 
of the ‘ Times’ is the impossibility of printing 
copies fast enough ; since adaily paper can 
only be new ol seasonable for a few hours. 
It will kill all but that paper which is diamet- 
rically in opposition ; since many papers, first 
and last, have lived by their attaks on the lead- 
ing journal. 

The late Mr. Walter was privter of tlie 
‘Times,’. und had gradually arranged the 
whole material of it in perfect system. It is 
told, that when he demanded a small share in 
the proprietary, and was refused, he said, ‘ As 
you please, gentlemen; and you may take 
away the ‘ Times’ from this office, when you 
will; 1 shall publish the ‘ New Times,’ next 
Monday morning.’ The proprietors, who had 
already complained that his charges for print- 
ing were excessive, found that they were in his 
power, and gave him whatever he wished. 

I went one day with a good friend to the 
* Times’ office, which was entered through a 





retty garden-yard, in Printing-House Square. 
We walked with some circumspection, as if we 
were entering a powder-mi!] , but the door was 
opened by a mild old woman, and, by dint of 
some transmission of cards, we were at last con- 
ducted into the parlor of Mr. Morris, a very 
gentle person, with no hostile appearances.— 
The statistics are now quite out of date, but I 
remember he told us that the daily printing 
was then 35,000 copies; that on the Ist 
March, 1848, the greatest number ever prin- 
ted,—-54,090 were issued; that, since Feb- 
ruary, the daily circulation had increased by 
8,000 copics. The old press they were then 
asing printed five or six thousand sheets per 
hour; the new machine, for which they were 
then building an engine, would print twelve 
thousand per hour, Our entertainer confided 
us to a courteous assistant to show us the es- 
tablishment, in whjch, I think, they em- 
ployed a hundred and twenty men. I remem- 
ber, I saw the reporters’ room, in which they 
redact their hasty stenographs, but the editor’s 
room, and who is in it, [ did not see, though 1 
shared the curiosity of mankind respecting it. 

The staff of the ‘Times’ has always been 
made up of able men. Old Walter, Sterling, 
Bacon, Barnes, Alsiger, Horace 'Twiss, Jones 
Loyd, John Oxenford, Mr. Mosely, Mr. Bai- 
ley, have contributed to its renown in their 
special departments. But it has never want- 
ed the first pens for occasional assistance. Its 
private information is inexplicable, and recalls 
the stories of Iouche’s police, whose omnis- 
cience made it believed that the Empress Jo- 
sephine must be in his pay. It has mercan- 
tile and political correspondents in every for- 
eign city ; and its expresses outrun the de- 
spatches of the governmert. One hears anec- 
dotes of the rise of its servants, as of the func- 
tionaries of the India House. I was told of the 
dexterity of one of its reporters, who, finding 
himself, on one occasion, where the magis- 
trates had strictly forbidden reporters, put his 
hands into his coat pocket, and with pencil in 
one hand, and tablet in the other, did his 
work. 

The influence of this journal is a recognized 
power in Europe, and of course, none is more 
conscious of it than its conductors. The tone 
of its articles has often been the occasion of 
comment from the official organs of the conti- 
nenta! courts, and sometimes the ground of 
diplomatic complaint. What would the ‘ Times’ 
say? is a terror in Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna, 
in Copenhagen, and in Nepaul. Its consum- 
mate discretion and success exhibit the Eng- 
lish skill of combination. The daily paper is 
the work of many hands, chiefly, it is said, of 
young men recently from the University, and 
perhaps reading law in chambers in London 
Hence the academic elegance, aud classic, al- 
lusion, which adorns its columns. Hence, too, 
the heat and gallantry of its onset. But the 
steadiness of the aim suggests the belief’ that 
this fire is directed and fed by older engineers ; 
as if persons of exact information, and with 
settled views of policy, supplied the writers 
with the basis of fact, and the object to be at- 
tained, and avail themselves of their younger 
energy and eloquence to plead the cause.— 
Both the council and the executive depart- 
ments gain by this division. Of two men of 
equal ability, the one who does not write, but 
keeps his eye on the course of public affairs, 
will have the higher judicial wisdom. But the 
parte are kept in concert ; all the articles ap- 
pear to proceed from a single will. The 
‘ Times’ never disapproves of what itself has 
said, or cripples itself by apology for the ab- 
sence of the editor, or the indiscretion of him 
who held the pen. It speaks out bluff and 
bold, and sticks to what it says. It draws 
from any number of learned and skillful con- 
tributors; but a more learned and skillful per- 
son supervises, corrects and codrdinates. Of 
this closet, the secret does not transpire. No 
writer is suffered to claim the authorship of 
any paper; everything good, from whatever 
quarter comes out editorially ; and thus, by 
making the paper every thing, and those who 
write it nothing, the character and the awe of 
the journal gain. 

The English like it for its complete informa- 
tion. A statement of fact in the‘ Times’ is as 
reliable as a citation from Hansard. Then, 
they like its independence ; they do not know, 
when they take it up, what their paper is goin 
to say: but, above all, for the nationality | 
confidence of its tone. It thinks for them all ; 
it is their understanding and day’s ideal daguer- 
reotyped. When I see them reading its col- 
umns, they seem to me becoming every mo- 
ment more British. It has the national cour- 
age, not rash and petulant, but considerate and 
determined. No dignity or wealth is a sbield 
from its assault. It attacks a duke as readily 
asa policeman, and with the most provoking 
airs of condescension. It makes rude work 
with the Board of Admiralty. The Bench of 
Bishops is still less safe. One bishop fares 
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badly for his rapacity, and another for his big- 
otry, and a third for his courtliness. It ad- 
dresses ocvasionally a hint to Majesty itself, 
and sometimes a hint which 1s taken. There 
is an air of freedom even in their advertising 
columns, which speaks well for England to a 
foreigner. On the days when I arrived in Lon- 
don in 1847, I read among the daily announce- 
ments, one offering a reward of fifty pounds to 
any person who would put a nobleman, de- 
scribed by name and title, late a member of 
Parliament, into any county jail in England, he 
having been convicted of obtaiuing money un- 
der false pretences. 





Beauties of the Russian Passport System. 
The following is from the correspondence of the 
London Morning Post: 


It is the inconceivable complications of the 
Russian passport system, and its accessory ob- 
ligations, which, more than any other unpleas- 
antness, make travelers who have once been in 
the country dread a return to it; and as there 
is nothing which the new reign is said to be 
more anxious to encourage than the influx of 
foreigners into Russia, it would really and 
seriously be worth the while of Government in 
Russia to modify the vexatious requirements 
now imposed upon the traveler. No other 
country, except China, has, or ever had in 
force, furms so numerous, 80 Onerour, so use- 
less, so absurd, or, in some respects, so dis- 
creditable. Smith has complied with every 
portion of the intricate regulations ; and, know- 
ing this, he has not felt any of the anxiety 
which made me proceed so superfluously early 
(as it might seem) to the railway station.— 
When, therefore, in return for the production 
of his money, he is asked for his Moscow pass- 
port, he confidently draws it forth; but the 
bell is ringing, and, heavens ! he is told that it 
is not vised. He points to the visa of his Con- 
sul, io the next visa of the secret police, to 
Count Orloff’s visa, to the visa of the police 
of his first quartier, to that of the police of 
the quartier to which he then removed, to that 
of the police in the district from which he has 
last and only just come, and he demands in- 
dignantly, ‘ Do they call that not vised??? The 
English-speaking clerk has, unluckily, his at- 
tention engaged elsewhere for the moment ; 
and it is with German that poor Smith is being 
pelted now. Still he has one chance left.— 
The clerk addresses a few words in Russ to the 
porter ; the latter jabbers vehemently to Smith, 
and points across the office; ‘ Pashowlst,’ he 
cries and beckons smith to follow. Ah! if our 
tormented countryman’s good angel would only 
inspire him to do so. The Russian porter will 
not despair, and in reply to Smith’s ‘ You be 
it is vised, I tell you; dont you see it’s 
vised in fifty places?’ In reply to this he 
ventures to lay a hand on Smith’s collar gently 
to draw him through the seething and fast 
thickening crowd. The spirit of a Briton is 
immediately roused by this last atrocity ; he 
has not rightly read the benevolent anxiety in 
the face of the poor Mujik ; for Smith is ath- 
letic, but not a physiognomist, any more than 
a linguist. Just as he has sent his insolent 
adversary reeling against the fat Russian mer- 
chant, who is hurrying out to the platform at 
the sound of the second bell, the clerk who 
speaks all languages happens to be again dis- 
engaged, and calls out that the risa now re- 
quired is merely that of the officer at the other 
side cf the booking office. Smith rushes thith- 
er, presents his passport, has it stamped, re- 
ceives it back, struggles once amore through 
the crowd, and arrives at the counter where he 
should receive his passenger ticket only to find 
that the luggage is in the train, which, nearly 
a quarter ofa mile long, is now beginning 
slowly to move past the tall windows and 


windowed doors. There will be no more trains 
that day, except a special one for his Imperial 


Highness the Prince Romanovsky and his suite. 











The Ocean Telegraph. 

The project of establishing telegraphic communi- 
cation between this country and Europe keeps ex- 
citing public attention and interest from time to 
time. The Cork Reporter, (Ireland,) has the latest 
say we have seen on the subject, from which the 


following is taken : 

At first it was contemplated that the line should 
goto Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, the Ferroe 
Isles, and so to Europe by successive stages; but 
to such a roundabout journey there were insur- 
mountable objections, into which we need not en- 
ter. Ice has to be especially guarded against, 
and ground where anchors may catch in the line 
must be avoided; consequently, very deep water 
is a desideratum, and this presents itself at once 
as you leave the cliffs of Newfoundland. Ninze- 
teen hundred miles of ocean must then be crossed 
and, as we formerly observed, facilities for the 
undertaking exist, such as no equal extent ot the 
globe can\parallel. The cable, to allow for the 
inequalities of the ground and other exigencies of 
the case, will be 3,000 miles long. The wires 


will be insulated in gutta percha coatings ; and all 
the improvements which science can afford will 
be applied to give durability, strength and effi- 
cacy to the cable. To lay so enormous an 
amount of coil, two ships will proceed to the md- 
ocean, each carrying half the line. They will 
then separate, and continue to lay out the cable 
until they shall have reached their respective 
destinations. The wires will enable them during 
the entire process to telegraph each to the other 
at will, so that their combined movements will 
be, as it were, at the direction of one mind. We 
have remarked how much credit the Government 
of the United States reflected upon itself by its 
liberality in placing a war-ship at the disposal of 
this private company ; and we hope to see the 
States and the British Government cach contrib- 
uting a first-class ship to the laying of the cable. 
It would be a grateful tribute in recognition of 
such an extraordinary enterprise, and show the 
world that these free nations spare no concession 
which can forward the interests of their citizens. 
Hitherto almost all the cables which have been 
lost have been sacrificed by being placed in sai}- 
ing-vessels towed by steamboats. These have 
become unmanageable in bad weather, and, to 
save themselves, have been obliged to throw the 
coil overboard. This could not occur, if the coun- 
tries were to contribute first-rate steam men-of- 
war. At all events, it is well to think, that, in 
this instance, as there will be two vessels, the line 
can scarcely be lost, for, even if one were obliged 
to sacrifice her freight, the other could wind it up 
from the deep. 





Instruction from an Elephant. 


We saw an account lately of an elephant 
upon service in India, that, going to drink, 
fell into the broad deep tank or well, construct- 
ed asa reservoir. To get him out, they threw 
in great quantities of fascines or hurdles, 
which the intelligent creature placed under his 
feet as fast as they were given him, and thus 
raised himsclf out not only to the level of the 
water, but to the brink of the well, and moved 
out without difficulty. Now this is the way to 
conquer the world and rise above it, when you 
have fallen into temptation, or into a sea of 
anxieties, or cares, or pleasures. Instead of 
being overwhelmed with them, tread them un- 
der your feet, and you are soon raised superior 
to them, by the very means of them. It is for 
this very purpose that God suffers his children 
to fall into divers temptations, as a discipline 
for their good; and if they have a spiritual in- 
tuition half as quick and aetive as the instinct 
of that sagacious elephant, and desire to get 
out, rather than play about and daily with the 
world for their own indulgence, they will count 
it all joy, knowing that the trial of their faith 
worketh patience. But patience must have 
her perfect work, and they shall be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptations ; for when he 
is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love him.—Jndependent. 





A Virtace or Women.—The Augsburg 
Gazette contains the foliowing unique piece of 
intelligence :—The village of Madaua, which is 
about sixty English miles from Rutschued, in 
Wallachia, offers at the present moment a curi- 
ous ethnographical singularity, having been in- 
habited by women only for tie last thirty years. 
At one period, this female population was two 
hundred. The ladies did not live like warriors, 
like the Amazons of old; bat avoided all in- 
tercourse with men, and drove away from their 
territories all who appeared with matrimonial 
intentions. The anti-social settlement is now 
supposed to be on the decline; at least no 
more recruits are made from the disappointed 
or the love-crossed, and the members of the 
population are rapidly decreasing. 





We clip the following novel item from a col- 
lection of foreign miscellany in the Tribune.— 
The Bridgewater spoken of is probably somewhere 


near London: 


Tur AGAPEMoNE.—1 wo members of this‘ abode 
of love’ came out the other day and lectured in 
Bridgewater, near which the Agapemone is situat - 
ed; a large house with extensive grounds, where a 
large number of men and women reside—many 
of the latter having brought in large fortunes-— 
and have all things, females included, in common. 
These gentlemen were the Rev. Mr. Thomas, and 
Mr. Starkey. Each delivered an address; but 
declined the offer of a dissenting clergyman who 
was present, to discuss the doctrines they have 
advanced. , 

These were, in substance, that ‘Mr. Prince’ | 
the head of their establishment, is an incarnation 
of ‘The Comforter’ promised by our Lord ; that 
he works miracles as the proof that ‘he is come; * 
that, in consequence, the ‘ dispensation’ of the 
Gospel is closed, and nothing but ‘ the judgment’ 








to be looked for—terrible to those who will not 

believe in ‘ Mr. Prince.’ 
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